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ECCLES. II. 26. 
or God giveth to a Man that is good in his ſight, 


wiſdom, knowledge, and joy, 
V to ſeek out wiſdom, and the reaſon (or nature) of 
| things; and ſummed up the Account of all, Ar- 
icle by Article, one by one, to find out the thread of Nature, and 
the Plann of its great Author; tho his ſoul ſought after it, yet 
the Riddle was too dark, he, even he, could not diſcover it: But 
ae man among a thouſand he did find, and happy was he in that 
licovery, if among all the Thouſands thathe knew, he found One 
counting Figure for fo many Cyphers, which tho? they encreaſed 
the Number, yet did not ſwell up the Account, but were ſo ma- 
y Nothings, or leſs and worſe than Nothings, according to his 
eſtimate of Men and Things. | 
We have reaſon rather to think, that by a Thox/ard is to be 
Imeant a vaſt and indefinite number; otherwiſe it muſt be con- 
led that Solomon's Age was indeed a Golden one, if it produ- 
ced one Man, to a Thouſand that carry only the name and figure, 
but that do not anſwer the end and excellency of their being. 
The different Degrees and Ranks of Men, with relation to their 
imvard powers and excellencies, is a ſurprizing but melancholly 
Obſervation: Many ſeem to have only a Mechanical Life, as if 
there were a moving and ſpeaking Spring within them, equally 
void both of Reaſon and Goodneſs. The whole race of Men is 
for ſo many years of Life, little better than encreafing Puppits; 
many are Children to their Lives end : The Soul does for a large 
portion of Life, fink wholly into the Body in that ſhadow of 
Death, Sleep, that conſumes ſo much of our time; the ſeveral 
diſorders of the Body the Blood and the Spirits, do ſo far 
ſubdue and maſter the Mind, as to make it think, aQ, and ſpeak 


2 24 accord- 
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according to the different ferments that are in the humours of 
the Body; and when theſe ceafe to play, the Soul is able to hold 
its tenure no longer: All theſe are ſtrange and amazing ſpeculz- 
tions! and force one to cry out, Why did ſuch N Being 
make ſuch feeble and imperfect Creatures? Wherefore hof 
tho made all Men in vain? The Secret is yet more aſtoniſhing, 
when the frowardneſs, the pride and ill nature, the ignorance, 
folly and fury that hang upon this poor flattered Creature, ar: 
likewiſe brought into the Account. He that by all his obſervz 
tion, and encreaſe of knowledge, only encreaſeth ſorrow, while ht 
ſees that what 1s wanting. cannot be numbred, and that whith i; 
crooked cannot be made ſtraight, is tetnpted to go about, and 
with Solomon, to make his heart to deſpuir.of all the labour where: 
in be bas travelled. _ ***Vö“lf AR 

But as there is a dark fide of Humane Nature, fo there is like. 
wiſe a bright one. The flights and compaſs.of awakned Souls i; 
no leſs amazing. The vaſt croud of Figures that Jie in a. very 
narrow corner of the Brain, whicha good memoty, and a livel 
imagination, can fetck out-in great order,  anid;with much beau- 
ty: The ſtrange reaches of the Mind in abſtraQed,Specolations 
and the amazing progreſs that is made from ſome fimple Truths i 
into TINO, £32k are the 5 1 as * __ 
ment. of. the thinking part 61. mankind ; The ſagacity of appre 
bende and judging, even at Ihe gteateft diſtance; The elevy:: 
tion that is given to Senſe; andthe Senſible powers, by the in- 
vention of Inſtruments; and which is above all, the ſtrengtt 
that a few thoughts do ſpread into the mind, by which it is made 
capable of doing or ſaftering the hardeſt things; the Life which 
they give and the Calm which they bring, are all ſo unaccounta. 
ble, that take altogether, a Man is a ſtrange huddle, of Light and 
Darkneſs, of Good and Evil, and of Wiſdom and Folly. The 
ſame Man, not to mention the difference that the ſeveral Age 
of Life make upon him, feels himſelf in ſome minutes ſo difte- 
rent from whar he is in the other parts of his Life, that as the 
one fly away with him into the tranſports of joy; ſo the other do 
no leſs fink him into the depreſſions of forrow : He ſcarce knows 
himſelf in the one, by what he was in the other : . 5 

which, 
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depth of Knowledg which often makes Men moroſe, and to a 


beighth of Piety, which too often makes them ſevere, have ad- 
| d&d all the foftneſs of Humanity, and all the tenderneſs of Cha- 
| rity, an obliging Civility, as well as a melting Kindneſs : when 
| all theſe do meet in the ſame. perſon, and that in eminent de- 
| grees, we may juſtly pretend that we have alſo made So/9mon's 
| obſervation of one nan; but alas! the Age is not ſo fruitful of 


ſuch, that we can add one among a thouſand, 
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| which, when one conſiders a Man both within and without, he 

| concludes that he is both wonderfully, and alſo fearfully made: 

| That in one fide of him he is but a little lower than Angels, and 

in another, a little, a very little higher than Beaſts. 

| But how aſtoniſhing ſoever this Speculation of the medly and 
contrariety in our compoſition may be, it contributes to raiſe 
our eſteem the higher, of ſuch perſons as ſeem to have ariſen a- 
| bove, (if not all, yet) all the eminent frailties of humane na- 
ture; that have uſed their Bodies only as Engines and Inſtruments 
to their Minds, without any other care about them, but to keep 
them in good caſe, fit for the uſes they put them to; that have 
| brought their ſouls to a purity which can ſcarce appear credible 
to thoſe who do not imagine that to be poſſible to another, which 
is ſo far out of their own reach; and whoſe Lives have ſhined 
in a courſe of many years, with no more allay nor mixture, than 
| what Juſt ſerved to ſhew that they were of the ſame humane na- 
ture with others; who have lived in a conſtant contempt of 
Wealth, Pleaſure, or the Greatneſs of this World; whoſe minds 
| have been in as conſtant a purſuit of Knowledg, in all the ſe- 
reral ways in which they could trace it; who have added new 

E Regions of their own diſcoveries, and that in a vaſt variety to 
all that they had found made before them; who have directed all 
their enquiries into Nature to the Honour of its great Maker: And 
| have joyned two things, that how much ſoever they may ſeem 
| related, yet have been found fo ſeldom together, that the World 
| has been tempted to think them inconſiſtent; a conſtant looking 
into Nature, and a yet more conſtant ſtudy of Religion, and a 
| direting and improving of the one by the other; and who to a 
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"To ſuch a Man the Characters given in the words of my Text, 
do truly agree, That God groeth to him that is good in his ſight 


: Wiſdom, Knowledge and Foy : The Text that is here before us, 
does ſo agree to this that 1 have read, that the e will 
have a little 


be ſo eaſie, that it will be almoſt needleſs, after 
opened it. : 

A man that is good in the fight of God, is a Character of great 
extent: Goodnels is the probity and purity of rhe Mind, ſhewing 
it ſelf in a courſe of ſedate Tranquility, of a contented ſtate of 
Life, and of Vertuous and Generous Actions. A good Man is 


\ own that conſiders what are the beſt Principles of his Nature, and 


the higheft Powers of his Soul; and what are the greateſt and 
the beſt things that they are capable of; and that likewiſe ob- 


| ſerves what are the diſorders and depreſſions, the inward diſeaſes 


and miſeries, which tend really to leſſen and to corrupt him; 
and that therefore intends to be the pureſt, the wiſeſt, and the 
nobleſt Creature that his nature can _— him to be, that renders 
himſelf as clean and innocent, as free from deſigns and paſſion 
as.much above appetite and pleaſure, and all that finks the Sou 
deeper into the Body; that is as tender and Compaſſionate, as 
entle and good natured as he can poſſibly make himſelf to be. 
his is the good man in my Text; that riſes as much as he can 
above his body, and above this world, above his ſenſes, and the 
impreſſions that ſenſible objects make upon him; that thinks the 
greateſt and beſt thing he can do, is to awaken and improve the 
ſeeds and capacities to Virtue and Knowledg, that are in his na- 
ture; to raiſe thoſe: to the nobleſt objects, ro put them in the 
tighteſt method, and to keep them ever in tune and temper: 
and that with relation to the reſt of Mankind, confiders himſelf 
as a Citizen of the whole world, and as a piece of Humane Na- 
ture; that enters into the concerns of as many perſons as come 
within his Sphere, without the narrownels or partiality of mean- 
er regards; that thinks he ought to extend his care and kindneſs 
as far as his capacity can go; that ſtretches the Inſtances of this, to 
the utmoſt corners of the earth; if occaſion is given for it; and 
that intends to make mankind the better, the wiſer, and the hap- 
pier for him in the ſucceeding as well as in the preſent Genera- 


tion. This 
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| This is the truly Good man in God's fight, who does not act a 
part, or put on a Mask; who is not for ſome time in a conſtraint; 


till the deſign is compaſt, for which he put himſelf under that 


force; but is truly and uniformly good, and is really a better 
Man in ſecret, than even he appears to be; ſince all his deſigns 
| and projects are worthy and great: And Natnre, Accidents and 


Surprizes may be ſometimes too quick and too hard for him; 


yet theſe cannot reach his heart, nor change the ſettled meaſures - 
of his life; which are all pure and noble. And tho” the errors 
| of this good Man's conduct may in ſome things give advantages to 


bad men,who are always ſevere cenſurers, yet his unſpeakable com- 


fort is, That he can make his ſecret Appeals to God, who knows 
| the whole of his heart as well as the whole of his life ; and tho? 
| here and there, things may be found that look not quite fo well, 
and that do indeed appear worſt of all to himſelf, who reflects 


the ofteneſt, and thinks the molt heinouſly of them; yer by mea- 
ſuring Infinite Goodneſs with his own proportion of it, and by 


finding that he can very gently paſs over many and great defects 
in one whoſe principles and defigns ſeem to be all pure and good, 
he from that concludes, That thoſe: allowances mult he yet infi- 


nitely greater, where the Goodneſs is infinite; ſo being aſſured 


| within himſelf, that his vitals, his inward: principles, and the 


ſcheme and courſe of his life are good, he from thence raites an 


| humble confidence in himſelf, which tho” it does not, as indeed it 


ought not, free him from having {till low thoughts of himſelt, 
yet it delivers him from all diſpiriting fear and ſorrow, and gives 
him a firm confidence in the love and goodneſs of God, out of 


| which he will often feel an incredible ſource of ſatisfaction and 


joy, ſpringing up in his mind, A Man who is thus good in the ſight 
of God, has, as one may truly think, happineſs enough within 


himſelf, But this is not all his reward, nor is it all turned over 
into a Reverſion. We have here 2 fair particular given us, bx 
one that dealt as much both in Wiſdom and Folly, as ever Man 
did; who run the whole compals of pleaſure, buſineſs and learn- - 
ing, with the freeſt range, and in the great-[t variety, and who 
by many repeated Experiments knew the ſtrong and the weak 


lides of things: He then who had found the vanity, the labour, 


the 
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the ſore travel, and the vexation of Spirit, that was in all other 
things; the many diſappointments that were given by them, and 
the painful reflections that did ariſe out of them ſo ſenſibly, 7h, 
they made him hate life for the ſake of all the labour that belong. 
ed to it, and even to make his heart deſpair of all the travel he had 
undergone, gives us in theſe words another view of the effect oft 
true Goodneſs, and of the happy conſequences that follow it. 
The firſt of theſe is Viſdom, not the art of craft and diſſimulati. 
on; the cunning of deceiving or undermining others: not only 
the views that ſome Men may have of the ſprings of humane na. 
ture, and the art of turning theſe ; which is indeed a Nobler 
Scene of Wiſdom, by which Societies are conducted and maintain- 
ed. But the chief acts and inſtances of true Wiſdom, are once to 
form right judgments of all things; of their value, and of their 
ſolidity; to form great and noble thoughts of God, and juſt and 
proper ones of our ſelves; to know what we are capable of, 
and fit for; to know what is the true good and happineſs of 
Mankind, which makes Societies ſafe, and Nations flouriſh. This 
is ſolid Wiſdom, that is not miſ-led by falſe appearances, nor 
impoſed on by vulgar opinions. This was the Wiſdom that fiſt 
brought Men together, that tamed and corrected their natures; 
and eſtabliſhed all the art and good Government that was once 
in the world; but which has been almoſt totally defaced by the 
arts of Robbery and Murder, the true names for Conqueſt; a ſpe 
cious colour for the two worſt things that humane nature is capa- 
ble of, Injuſtice and Cruelty. | 
Wiſdom in grols, is the forming true principles, the laying good 
Schemes, the imploying proper Inſtruments, and the chuſing fit 
ſeaſons for doing the beſt and nobleſt things that can ariſe out of 
humane nature. This is the defence as well as the g/ory of Man- 
kind: Wiſdom gives life to him that hath it, it is better than 
ſtrengtb, and better than weapons of war; it is, in one word, the 
Image of God, and the Excellency of Man. It is here called 
the Gift of God; the ſeed of it is laid in our Nature, but there 
muſt be a proper diſpoſition of body, a right figure of brain, and 
a due temper of blood to give it ſcope and materials. Theſe 
muſt alſo be cultivated by an exact education; ſo that _ 
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all theſe things are laid together, it is plain in how many reſpects 
1/:/dom comes from God. There are alſo particular happy nigns, 
and bright minutes, which open to Men great Landskips, and give 
them a tuller proſpect of things, which do often ariſe our of no 

revious Meditations, cr chain of thought, and theſe are flaſhes 
of light from its Eternal ſource, which do often break in upon 
pure minds. They are not Enthuftaſms, nor extravagant preten. 
fons, but true views of things which appear ſo plain and ſim- 
ple, that when they come to be examined, it may be juſtly 
thought that any one could have fallen upon them, and the fim 
pleſt are always the likeſt to be the trueſt. In ſhort, a pure mind 
is both better prepared for an enlightning from above, and more 
capable of receiving it; the natural ſtrength of mind is awake. 
ned as well as recollected; falſe Biaſſes are removed; and ler 
prophane minds laugh at it as much as they pleaſe, there is a ſe- 
cret commerce between God and the Souls of good Men : They 
feel the influences of Heaven, and become both the wiſer and 
the better for them: Their thoughts become nobler as well as 
freer; and no Man is of fo low a compoſition, but that with a 
great deal of goodneſs, and a due meaſure of application, he 
may become more capable of theſe, than any other that is on 
the ſame level with him, as to his natural powers, could ever 
grow to be, if corrupted with Vice and Defilement. 

Knowledge comes next: This is that which opens the mind, 
and fills it with great Notions; the viewing the Works of God 
even in a general ſurvey gives inſenſibly a greatneſs to the Soul. 
But the more extended and exact, the more minute and ſevere, 
the Enquiry be, the Soul grows to be thereby the more inlarged 
by the variety of Obſervation that is made, either on he great 
Orbs and Wheels that have their firſt motion, as well as their 
Law of moving, from the Author of all; or on the compoſiti- 
on of Bodies, on the Regularities, as well as the Irregularities 
of Nature; and that Mimickry of its heat and motion that Ar- 
tifcial Fires do produce and ſhew. This Knowledge goes into 
the Hiſtory of Paſt Times, and Remote Climates ; and with 
thoſe livelier Obſervations on Art and Nature, which give 3 
pleaſant entertainment and amuſement to the mind, there arc 

. foined 
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joined in ſome, the feverer ſtudies, the more laborious as well z . 
he | 


dne lels pleaſant ſtudy of Languages, ondeſign to underſtand th. 'p 
ſenſe, as well as the diſcoveries of former Ages: and more pa 
ticularly to find out the true ſenſe of the ſacred Writings, The 
are all the ſeveral varieties of the moſt uſeful parts of Knoy 
ledge; and theſe do ſpread over all the powers of the Soul i 
him that is capable of them, a ſort of nobleneſs; that mak 
him become thereby another kind of Creature than otherwiſe l. 
ver could have been: He has a larger ſize ot Soul, and vai 
thoughts, that can meaſure the Spheres, and enter into the The 
ries of the Heavenly Bodies; that can obſerve the proportion cM 
Lines, and Numbers, the compoſition and mixtures of the (cr: 
ral forts of Beings, This World, this Life, and the mad Sce:i 
we are in, grow to be but little and inconſiderable things, to or 
of great views and noble Theories: and he who is upon the try; 
ſcent of real and uſeful Knowledge, has always fome great thiq 
or other in proſpect; new Scenes do open to him, and th: 
draw after them Diſcoveries, which are often made before eye 


thoſe who' made them were either aware, or in expectation d 
them: Theſe by an endleſs Chain are ſtill pointing at, or leading Wor 
into further Diſcoveries. In all thoſe, a Man feels as ſenſibly, 97 
and diſtinguiſhes as plainly an improvement of the ſtrengi * 
ot 


and compaſs of his powers, from the feebleneſs which igu- 
rance and ſloth bring upon them, as a Man in health of body cu cer 
diſtinguiſh between the life and ſtrength which accompany it, aui 
the flatneſs and languidneſs that Diſeaſes bring with them. Thi 
enlarges a Man's Empire over the Creation, and makes it more 
entirely ſubje& to him by the Engines it invents to ſubdue an 
manage ir, by the diſſections in which it is more opened to hi 
view, and by the obſervation of what is profitable or hurtful 
in every part of it: from which he is led to cotrect the one, and ex: 
alt the other. This leads him into the knowledge of the hidden 
Virtues that are in Plants and Minerals; this teaches him to pu 
rify theſe from the Allays that are wrapped about them, and t 
improve them by other mixtures. In a word, this lets a Man in 
to the Myſteries of Nature: it gives him both the Keys that: 
open it, and a Thread that will lead him further than he dur 
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oromiſe himſelf at firſt. We can eaſily apprehend the ſurpriz- 
Je joy of one born blind, that after many years of darkneſs, 
Tu Mſhould be bleſt with fight, and the leaps and life of thought, 
"that ſuch a one ſhould feel upon fo raviſhing a change; fo 
ul the new Regions into which a true Son of Knowledge enters; 

ine new Objects, and the various ſhapes of them that do daily 


{> „ preſent themſelves to him, give his mind a flight, a raiſedneſs, 


and a refined joy, that is of another nature than all the ſoft and 


Mkrowledge do more clearly diſcover the weakneſs of our ſhort- 
szted powers, and ſhew us difficulties that gave us no pain before, 
ce. berauſe we did not apprehend them; ſo that in this reſpect, he 
tat increaſes knowledge increaſes ſorrow : Yet it is a real pleaſure 
toa Searcher after Truth, to be undeceived, to ſee how far he can 
go and where he muſt make his ſtops : It is true, he finds he can- 
got compaſs all that he hath propoſed to himſelf, yet he is both 
in view of it, and in the way to it, where he finds ſo many no- 
ble Entertainments; that though he cannot find out the whole 
in work of God, which the Preacher tells us, that though à wiſe 
man thinks he may know it yet even be ſhall not be able to find it out; 
yet he has this real ſatisfaction in himſelf, that he has greater 
Notions, nobler Views, and finer Apprehenfions then he could have 
erer fallen upon in any other method of life. | 
This &nowledge, though it may ſeem to be meerly the effect of 
thought, of labour, and induſtry, yer it is really the Giſt of God. 
The capacity of our Powers, and the diſpofition of our Minds 
are in a great meaſure born with us: The circumſtances and acci- 
dents of our lives depend ſo immediately upon Providence, that 
in all theſe reſpects, knowledge comes, at leaſt in the prepara» 
tions to it, from God : There are alſo many happy openings of 
thought, which ariſe within the minds of the ſearchers after it, 
to which they did not lead themſelves by any previous inferen- 
ces, or by the comparing of things together. That, which 
the Language of the World calls chance, happy accidents, or 
good ſtars, but is according to a more ſanctified dialed Provi- 
dence, has brought many wonderful ſecrets by unlookt for 
ff hits, to the knowledge of Men. The uſe of the Loadſtone, and 
the extent of fight by Teleſcopes, beſides a vaſt variety of other 
| B 2 things 


bewitching Pleaſures of ſenſe. And tho' the higheſt reaches of 
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things that might be named, were ind&d the immediate gitts cf 
God to thoſe who firſt fell upon them. And the profoundeſt In. 
quirers into the greateſt myſteries of Nature, have and ſtill do 


own this, in ſo particular a manner, that they affirm, that things 


in ſome hands, and at ſome times are fucceſsful almoſt to a Pro 
digy, when managed by others with all poſſible exactneſs do fail 
in the effects of them ſo totally, thit the difference can he fe. 
ſolved into nothing, but a ſecret direction and bleſſing of Proyi- 
dence. 


DV Fo 


of joy. 
ata the works of God the better, 'and to render them the more 
uſeful ro Mankind. He can diſcover in the moſt deſpiſed Plant, 
and the moſt contemptible Mineral that which may allay the 
miſeries of humane lite, and render multitudes of Men eafie and 
happy. Now to one that loves Mankind, and that adores the 
Author of our Nature, every thing that may tend to Celebrate 
his praiſes, and to ſweeten the Lives of Mortals, affords a Joy 
that is of an exalted and generous kind. If this at any time goes ſo 


far as to make him a little too well pleaſed with the * 
| 6 
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| he has made, and perhaps too nicely Jealous of the honour of 
| having done thoſe Services to the World, even this which is the 
chief and the moſt obſerved defect, that is much magnified by the 
ll natured cenſures of great Men, who muſt fix on it becauſe 


they can tind nothing elſe, yet ſay even this ſhews the fulneſs 
of joy which wiſdom and knowledge bring to good minds, they 
give them ſo ſenſible a pleaſure, that it cannot be at all times go- 


| verned : and if it break out at any time in leſs decent inſtances 
ret certainly thoſe who have deſerved ſo highly of the Age in 
| which they have lived, and who have been the Inſtruments of fo 
much good to the World, receive a very unworthy return, if the 
| great ſervices thzy have done Mankind do not cover any little im- 
perfection, eſpecially when that is all theAllay that can be found in 
them, and the only inſtance of humane Frailty that has appeared in 


them. Bur it the Joy that wiſdom and knowledge give, is of ſo pure 


and ſo ſublime a Nature; there is yet another occafion for joy, 


that far exceeds this: it ariſes from their integrity and goodneſs 
which receives a vaſt acceſſion from this, that it is 27 the fiebr of 
God, [een and obſerved by him, who accepts of it now, and will 
indue time reward it. The terror of mind, and the confuſion of 
face that follows bad actions, and the calm of thought and chear- 
fulneſs of look that follows good ones, are ſuch infallible indica- 
tions of the ſuitableneſs or unſuitableneſs that is in theſe things 
to our Natures, that all the contempt with which Liber- 
tines may treat the Argument will never be able to over- 
come and alter the plain and fimple ſenſe that Mankind agrees 
in upon this Head. A good Man finds that he is acking ac- 
cording to his Nature, and to the beſt principles in it, that 
he is living to ſome good end, that he is an uſeful piece of the 
World, and is a mean of making both himſelf and others wiſer 
and happier, greater and better. Theſe things give him a ſolid 
and laſting joy, and when he dares appeal to that God ro whom 
he defires chiefly to approve himſelt, who knows his Integrity 
and ſees how thoroughly good he is, even in his ſecreteſt thoughts 
and Intentions, he does upon that feel a joy within himſelf, that 
carries him through all the difficultics of Life; and makes moſt 
accidents that happen to him pleaſant, and all the reſt ſupporta- 

ble. 
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ble. He believes he is in the tavour ot God, he hopes he haz 


ſome Title to it, from the Promiſes of God to him, and his Grace 
in him. He can ſee Clouds gather about him and threaten 3 
Storm, and though he may be in circumſtances, that render him 
very unfit to ſuffer much hardſhip; yet he can endure and bear 
all things, becauſe he believes all God's Promiſes. He may 
ſometimes from the ſevere Senſe that he has of his duty, be too 
hard, and even unjuſt to himſelf, and the ſeriouſneſs of his Tem. 
per may give ſome harſher thoughts too great occaſion, to raiſe 
diſquiet within him; but when he takes a full view of the 
Intinite Goodneſs of God, of the extent of his Mercy, and ef 
the riches of his Grace; he is forced to throw out any of thoſe 
Impreſſions, which Melancholly may be able to make upon him: 
and even thoſe when reflected on in a truer light, though they 
might have a little interrupted his jy, yet tend to encreaſe ir, 


when by them he perceives, that true ſtrictneſs of principles that 


governs him, which makes him tender of every thing that might 
ſeem to make the leaſt breach upon his purity and holineſs, even 
in the ſmalleſt Matters. 

I will go no further upon my Text, nor will I enter upon the 
Reverſe of it, that is in theſe following words, but to the Sinner 
he giveth travel, to gather and to heap up, that he may give to hin 
that is good before God. Thele I leave to your Obſervation: they 
are too foreign to my ſubjedt, to be ſpoke to, upon this occaſion, 
that leads me now to the melancholy part of this ſaid Solemnity, 

I confeſs I enter upon it, with the juſt Apprehenſions that 
it ought to raiſe in me: I know I ought here to raiſe my ſtile 
a little, and to triumph upon the Honour that belongs to Re- 
ligion aud Virtue, and that appeared ſo eminently in a life, 
which may be conſidered as a Pattern of living : and a Pat- 
tern ſo perfect, that it will perhaps ſeem a little too far out 
of ſight, too much above the hopes, and by conſequence 2. 
bove the Endeavours of any that might pretend to. draw after 
ſuch an Original: which muſt ever be reckoned amongſt the 
Maſter pieces even of that Great Hand that made it. I might 
here challenge the whole Tribe of Libertines to come and view 


the uſctulneſs, as well as the Excellence of the Chriſtian Religi- 
| on 
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on, ina life that was entirely Dedicated to it: and ſee what 
they can objecl. I ought to call on all that were ſo happy, 
as to know him well, to obſerve his temper and courſe of 
| life, and charge them to ſum up and lay together the many 


great and good things that they law in him, and from thence to 


* remember always to how vaſt a Sublimity the Chriſtian Re- 
| ligioncan raiſe a mind, that does both chroughly believe ir, and is 
entirely governed by it. I might here alſo call up the Multi- 
| tudes, the vaſt Multitudes of thoſe who have been made both 
the wiſer and the eaher, the better and the happier by his means; 
* but that I might do all this with the more advantage, I ought to 
| bring all at once into my memory, the many happy hours that 
in a coui ſe of nine and twenty years converſation have fallen to 
my oon ſhare, which were very frequent and free for above half 
| that time: that have fo often both humbled and raiſed me, by 
| ſeeing how Exalted he was, and in that feeling more ſenſibly my 
own Nothing and Depreſſion, and which have always edified, and 
never once, nor in any one thing been uneaſie to me. When J re- 
member how much I faw in him, and learned, or at leaſt might 
| have learned from him; When I reflect on the gravity of his ve- 
| ry Appearance, the elevation of his Thoughts and Diſcourſes; 
| the modeſty of his Temper, and the humility. of his whole De- 
| portment, which might have ſerved to have forced the beſt 
thoughts even upon the worſt minds, when, I ſay, I bring all this 
| together into my mind; as I form upon it too bright an Idea to 
be eaſily received by ſuch as did not know him; ſo Iam very 
| ſenfible that I cannot raiſe it, equal to the thoughts of ſuch as 
| did. I know, the limits that cuſtom gives to Ditcourſes of this 

kind, and the hard Cenſures which commonly follow them: 
Theſe will not ſuffer me to ſay all I think; as I perceive I cannot 


bring out into diſtin thoughts all that of which I have the im- 
periect hints and ruder draughts in my mind, which cannot think 


ö Equal to a Subject ſo far above my own level. I ſhall now there- 


fore ſhew him only in Perſpective, and give a General, a very ge- 


| neral view of him, reſerving to more leiſure and better oppor- 


tunities, a farther and fuller account of him. I will be content 
at preſent to ſay but a Little of him, but that Little will be ſo ve- 
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ry much, that I muſt expect that thoſe who do never intend tg 
imitate any part of it; will be diſpleaſed with ir all. I am te. 
ſolved to uſe great Reſerves; and to manage a tenderneſs, which 
how much ſoever it may melt me ſhall not carry me beyond th: 


"ſtricteſt meaſures, and I will ſtudy to keep as much within bo; 


as he lived beyond rhe. 

Iwill ſay nothing of the Stem from which he ſprang: that w. 
tred Garden, watred with the bleſſings and dew of Heaven, a; 
well as fed with the belt Portions of this lite, that has prody. 
ced ſo many noble Plants, and has ſtocked the moſt Fami. 
lies in theſe Kingdoms of any in our Age. Which had h 
fignally felt the effects of their humble and Chriſtian Mot. 
to, God's Providence is my Inheritance. He was the only 
Brother of five, that had none of theſe Titles that found hig 
in the World; but he procured one to himſelf, which without 


derogating from the dignity of Kings muſt be acknowledged to 


be beyond their Prerogative. He had a great and a noble For- 


tune; but it was chiefly ſo to him, becauſe he had à great and 
noble Mind to imploy it to the belt Uſes. He began early to 
ſhew both a Probity and a Capacity; that promiſed great things: 
and he paſſed through the Youthful parts of Life, with fo little 
of the 1outh in him, that in his travels while he was very young 


and wholly the Maſter of himſelf, he ſeemed to be out of the 


reach of the diſorders of that Age, and theſe Countries through 
which he paſſed. He had a modeſty anda purity laid ſo deepin 
his Nature, that thoſe who knew him the earlieſt have often 
told me that even then Nature ſeemed entirely ſanctified in him. 
His piety received a vaſt encreaſe as he often owned to me from his 
Acquaintance with the great Primate of Ire/2nd, the never enough 
admired Uſer, who as he was very particularly the Friend of 
the whole Family, ſo ſeeing ſuch Seed and beginnings in him, 
ſtudied to cultivare them with due care. He ſer him chiefly to 


the Study of the Scriptures in their Original Languages, which 
he followed in a courſe of many Years, with 10 great exactneß 
he could have quoted all remarkable Paſſages very readily in 
Hebrew: and he read the New Teſtament ſo diligently in the 
Gree#, that there never occured to me an occaſion to mention any 
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one paſſage of it, that he did not readily rep at in that language. 
The uſe of this he continued to the laſt ; for he could read it 
with other Mens Eyes; but the weakneſs of his fight forced 
him to diſuſe the other, ſince he had none about him that could 
rexd it to him. He had ſtudied the Scriptures to ſo good pur- 
ofe, and with ſo critical a ſtrictneſs, that few Men whoſe 
rofeflion oblige them chiefly to that ſort of learning have gone 
beyond him in it: and he had ſo great a regard to that Sacred 
Bok, that if any one in Diſcourſe had dropped any thing that 
gave him a clearer view of any paſſage in it, he received it with 
great pleaſure, he examined it accurately, and if it was not un- 
afe to him that offered it, he defired to have it in Writing. He 
had the profoundeſt Veneration for the Great God of Heaven and 
Eerth, that I have ever obſerved in any Perſon. The very Name 
o God was never mentioned by him without a Pauſe and a viſi- 
ble ſtop in his Diſcourſe, in which one that knew him moſt par- 
ticularly above twenty Years, has told me that he was ſo exact, 
that he does not remember to have obſerved him once to fail 
in it. 
| He was moſt conſtant and ſerious in his ſecret Addreſſes to God; 
and indeed it appeared to thoſe, who converſed moſt with him 
in his Enquiries into Nature, that his main deſign in that, on 
| which as he had his own Eye moſt conſtantly. ſo he took care to 
put others often in mind of it, was to raiſe in himſelf and others 
raſter Thoughts of the Greatneſs and Glory, and of the Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs of God. This was ſo deep in his Thoughts, that 
he concludes the Article of his Vill, which relates to that Llaſtri- 
a Body, the Royal Society, in theſe Words, Wiſhing them alſo 
e bappy ſucceſs in their laudable Attempts, to diſcover the true 
Nature of the Works of God; and 5 that they and all other 
Searchers into Phyſical Truths, may Cordially refer their Attain. 
ments to the Glory of the great Author of Nature, and to the Come. 
fort of Mankind. As he was a very Devout Worſhi pper of God, 
ſo he was a no leſs Devout Chriſtian. He had poſſeſſed himſelf 
with ſuch an amiable view of that Holy Religion, ſeparated from - 
either ſuperſtitious Practices or the ſourneſs of Parties, that as he 
was fully perſwaded of the Tod. of it, and indeed a 
5 ſelled 
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ſeſſed with it, ſo he rejoyced in every diſcovery that Nature tur. 
niſht him with, to Illuſtrate it, or to take off the Objections 4. 


gainſt any part of it. He always conſidered it as a Syſtem ot 


Truths, which ought to purifie the Hearts, and govern the Liv. 
of thoſe who profeſs it; he loved no Practice that ſeemed to lei: 
ſen that, nor any Nicety that occaſioned Diviſions amongſt Chri. 
ſtians. He thought pure and diſintereſſed Chriſtianity was 9 
Bright and ſo Glorious a thing, that he was much troubled 21 
the Diſputes and Diviſions which had ariſen about ſome leſſer 
Matters, while the Great and the moſt Important, as well as 
the moſt univerſally acknowledg'd Truths were by all fides al moſt 
as generally neglected as they were confeſſed. He had therefore 
deſigned, tho' ſome Accidents did, upon great Conſiderations, di- 
vert him from ſettl ing it during his Life, but not from ordering 


it by his Will, that a liberal Proviſion ſhould be made for one 


who ſhould in a very few well digefted Sermons, every year, 
ſer forth the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion in general, without 
deſcending to the Subdivifions among Chriſtians, and who ſhould 
be changed every third year, that ſo this Noble ſtudy and Im- 
ployment might paſs through many Hands, by which means ma- 
ny might become Maſters of the Argument. He was at the 
Charge of rhe Tranſlation and Impreſſion of the New Teſtamer: 
into the Malyan Language, which he ſent over all the EG-. 
dies. He gave a Noble Reward to him that Tranflated Grer::; 
his incomparable Book of the Truth of the Chz it:;an Religion into 
Arabick, and was at the Charge of a whole impreſſion, which be 
took care to order to be ſcattered in all the Countries where that 
Language is underſtood, He was reſolved to have carried on the 
Impreſſion of the New Teſtament in the 17/4 Language, but 
the Company thought it became them to be the doers of it, and 
{o ſuffered him only to give a large ſhare towards it. He was at 
7000 J. Charge in the Edition of the Jr1/þ Bible, which he order- 
ed to be diſtributed in Ireland; and he contributed liberally both 
tothe Impreſſions of the W<17 Bible, and of the 1r:/h Bible for 
Scotland, He gave during his Life 300 J. to advance the deſign 


of-propagating the Chriſtian Religion in America, and as ſoon 


as he heard that the Eaſt. India Company were entertaining 79 
i itions 
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ſitions for the like defign in the Eaſt, he preſently ſent a 100 /. 
for a Beginning and an Example, but intended to carry it much 
further, when it ſhould be ſer on foot to purpoſe. Thus was his 
Zeal lively and effectual in the greateſt and trueſt concerns of 
Religion; but he avoided to enter far into the unhappy Breaches 
that have ſo long weakened, as well as diſtracted Chriſtianity, 
any otherwiſe than to have a great averſion to all thoſe Opinions 
and Practices, that ſeemed to him to deſtroy Morality and Cha- 
rity. He had a moſt particular zeal againſt all Severities and 
Perſecutions upon the account of Religion. I have ſeldom ob- 


| ſery'd him to ſpeak with more Heat and Indignation, than when 


that came in his way. He did throughly = with the Do- 
Arines of our Church, and conform to our Worſhip; and he ap- 


proved of the main of our Conſtitution, but he much lamen- 
ted ſome abuſes that he thought remained ſtill among us. He 


gave Eminent Inſtances of his value for the Clergy. Two of 
cheſe I ſhall only mention. When he underſtood what a ſhare 


ray => Impropriations, he ordered very large Gitts to be made 


to the Incumbents in thoſe Pariſhes, and to the Widows of ſuch 
as had died before he had reſolved on this Charity. The Sums 


that, as 1 have been Informed , by one that was concerned 
| in two Diftributions that were made, amounted upon thoſe 
| two Occafions, to near 600 J. and another very liberal one is 


alſo ordered by his Will, but in an indefinite Sum, I ſuppoſe, 
by reaſon of the preſent condition of Eſtates in Ireland; So 
plentifully did he ſupply thoſe who ſerved at the Altar, our 
of that which was once devoted to it, though it be now convert- 


ed to a Temporal Eſtate. Another Inſtance of his Sence of the Sa- 


cred Functions went much deeper. Soon after the Reſtoration 
in the year Sixty the great Miniſter of that time, preſſed him 
both by himſelf and by another, who was then likewiſe in a high 
Poſt, to enter into Orders. He did it not meerly out of a reſpect 
to him and his Family, but chiefly out of his regard to the 
Church, that he thought would receive a great ſtrengthening 
3s well as a powerful Example from one, who, it he once entred 


into Holy Orders, would be quickly at the Top. This he told 


me made ſome Impreſſions on him. His mind was, even then 
at Three and Thirty, ſo intirely diſingaged from all the Projects 
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and Concerns of this World, that as the proſpect of Dignity in 
the Church, could not move him much, ſo the Probabilitics of 
his doing good in it, was much the ſtronger Motive. Two things 
determined him againſt it; one was, That his having no other 
Intereſts, with relation to Religion, beſides thoſe of ſaving his 
own Soul, gave him, as he thought, a more unſuſpected Ay. 
thority, in writing or acting on that fide : He knew the pro. 
phane Crew fortified themſelves againſt all that was faid by 


Men of our Profeſſion, with this, That it was their Trade, ard 


that they were paid for it: He hoped therefore, that he might 
have the more Influence, the leſs he ſhared in the Patrimony of 
the Church. But his main Reaſon was, That he had ſo high: 


ſenſe of the Obligations of the Paſtoral care; and of ſuch à WM hi: 
watch over thoſe Souls, which Chriſt 1 with his our 


blood, and for which they muſt give an Account, at the laſt and 
gun day, that he durſt not undertake it, eſpecially not having 

It within himſelf an Imward motion to it by the Holy Ghoſt, and 
the firſt Queſtion that is put to thoſe who come to be Initia. 
ted into the Service of the Church, relating to that Motion, he 


vrho had not felt it, thought he durſt not make the ſtep ; leaſt. 


therwiſe he ſhould have lyed ro the Holy Ghoſt ; So ſolemnly 
and ſeriouſly did he judge of Sacred Matters. He was conſtant 


to the Church; and went to no ſeparated Aſſemblies; how chari- 
tably ſoever he might think of their Perſons, and how plentiful- 
ly ſoever he might bave relieved their Neceſſities. He loved r 


narrow Thoughts, nor low or ſuperſtitious Opinions in Religion 


and therefore as he did not ſhut himſelf up within a Party, 
ſo neither did he ſhut any Party out from him. He had 


brought his Mind to ſuch a freedom, that he was not apt to be 


impoſed on; and his Modeſty was ſuch, that he did not diQate 


to others; but propoſed his own Senſe, with a due and decent 
_ diſtruſt; and was ever very ready to hearken to what was ug: 


geſted to him by others. When he differred from any, he er 


Preſſed himſelf in ſo humble aud ſo obliging a way, that he never 


treated Things or Perſons with neglect, and I never heard that be 


offended any one Perſon in his whole Life by any part of his De. 
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it Was never in Paſſion, or with any reproachful or indecent Ex- 
reſſions. And as he was careful to give thoſe who converſed 
| with him, no Cauſe or Colour for diſpleaſure, fo he was yet 
more careful of thoſe who were abſent, never to ſpeak ill of a- 
y; in which he was the exacteſt Man I ever knew. If the Diſ- 
. @ courſe turn'd ro be hard on any, he was preſently filent; and if 
d by W the Subject was too long dwelt on, he would at laſt interpoſe, 
and and between Reproof and Raillery, divert it. 
night He was exactly civil, rather to Ceremony; and though he 
ny of MW felt his eafineſs of acceſs, and the deſires of many, all Stran- 
gh 2 gers in particular, to be much with him, made great waſts on 
h 25 his Time; yet as he was ſevere in that, not to be denied when 
own MW he was at home, ſo he ſaid he knew the Heart of a Stranger, and 
and how much eaſed his own had been, while travelling, if admitted 


>orement: For if at any time he ſaw cauſe to ſpeak roundly to any, 


vin to the Converſation of thoſe he defired to ſee; therefore he 
and MW thought his Obligation to Strangers, was more than bare Civili- 


lit , it was a piece of Religious Charity in hin. 
„ he He had for almoſt Forty years, laboured under ſuch: a feeble- 
ſt o- WW neſs of Body, and ſuch lowneſs of Strength and Spirits, that it 


nnly will appear a ſurprizing thing to imagine, how it was poſhble for 


tant MW him to Read, to Meditate, to try Experiments, and to write as 
ar. he did. He bore all his Infirmities, and ſome ſharp Pains, with 
ful. the decency and ſubmiſſion that became a Chriſtian and a Philo- 
1 no ſopher. He had about him all that unaffected neglect of Pomp 
pion in Cloaths, Lodging, Furniture and Equipage, which agreed 
ry, with his grave and ſerious courſe of Life. He was adviſed to a 
had MW very ungrate ful ſimplicity of Diet; which by all appearance was 
) be W that which preſerved him ſo long beyond all Mens expectation ; 
tate MW this he obſerved ſo ſtrictly, that in a courſe of above Thirty 
cent years he neither eat nor drank to gratifie the Varieties of Appe- 
(ug- tite, but meerly to ſupport Nature; and was ſo regular in it, 
e. that he never once tranſgreſſed the Rule, Meaſure, and Kind, 
ver that was preſcribed him. He had a feebleneſs in his Sight; his 
he Eyes were ſo well uſed by him, that ic will be eaſily imagi- 
De. ned he was very tender of them, and very apprehenſive of ſuch 


n: Diſtempers as might affect them. He did alſo imagine. that if 
| ſickneſs 
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ſickneſs obliged him to lie long a Bed, it might raiſe the Pains of 
the Stone in him to a degree that was above his weak Strength 
to bear; ſo that he feared that his laſt Minutes might be t00 
hard for him; and this was the Root of all the caution and ap. 
henfion that he was obſerved to live in. But as to Lite it ſelf 
he had the Juſt indifference to it, and the wearineſs of it, tha 
became ſo true a Chriſtian. I mention theſe the rather, that 
may have occaſion to ſhew the Goodneſs of God to him, in the 
two things that he feared, for his fight began not to grow dim 
above four Hours before he died; and when death came upon 
him, he had not been above Three hours a Bed, before it made 
an end of him, with ſo little uneaſineſs, that it was plain 
the Light went out, meerly for want of Oil to maintain the 
Flame. | 
Burt I have looked ſo early to this Concluſion of his Lite, yet 
before I can come at it, I find there is ſtill much in my way, 
His Charity to thoſe that were in want, and 1 to all Learn 
ed Men, that were put to wreſtle with Difficulties, were ſo ve- 
ry extraordinary, and ſo many did partake of them, that I may 
ſpend little on this Article. Great Summs went eafily from him, 
without the Partialities of Sect, Country, or Relations; tor he 
confidered himſelf as a part of the Humane Nature, and as a Debt. 
or to the whole Race of Men. He took care to do this ſo ſecret 
ly, that even thoſe who knew all his other Concerns, could ne- 
ver find out what he did that way; and indeed he was fo {tri 
to our Saviour's Precept, that except the Perſons themſelves, c: 
{ome one whom he truſted to convey it to them, no body ever 
knew how that great ſhare of his Eftate, which went away inri- 
 fibly, was diſtributed; even he himſelf kept no Account of it, 
For that he thought might fall into other hands. I ſpeak upon 
full knowledge on this Article, becauſe I had the honour to be 
often made uſe of by him in it. If thoſe that have fled hither 
from the Perſecutions of France, or from the Calamities of Ire. 
land, feel a ſenſible ſinking of their ſecret Supplies, with which they 
were often furniſhed, without knowing from whence they came, 
they will conclude, that they have loft not only a Purſe, but an 


Eſtate that went fo very liberally among them, that [. have _ 
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n to tay, that for ſome years his Charity went beyond a thou- 
{nd Pound a year. | 

Here I thoughr to have gone to another Head, but the Relati- 
on he had, both in Nature and Grace, in living and dying, in 
kliendſhip, and a likeneſs of Soul to another Perſon, forces me 


{5ra little while to change my Subject. I have been reſtrain'd 
om it by ſome of her Relations; bur ſinhce I was not ſo by her 


at, 1 muſt give a little vent to Nature and to Friendſhip; to a 
long Acquaintance and a vaſt Eſteem. His Siſter and he were 
ealant in their Lives, and in their Death they were not divi- 


el; for as he lived with her above Forty years, ſo he did not 
n · live her above a Week. Both died from the ſame Cauſe, Na- 
tue being quite ſpent in both. She lived the longeſt on the pu- 
lickeſt Scene, ſhe made the greateſt Figure in all the Revolutions 


o theſe Kingdoms for above fifty Years, of any Woman of our 
ke. She imployed it all for doing good to others, in which ſhe 


ud out her Time, her Intereſt, and her Eſtate, with the greateſt : 
Zeil and the moſt Succeſs that I have ever known. She was in- 


tfati8able as well as dextrous in it: and as her great Under- 


fanding and the vaſt eſteem ſhe was in, made all Perſons in their 


reral turns of Greatneſs, deſire and value her Friendſhip ; ſo 
he gave her ſelf a clear Title to imploy her Intereſt with them 


r the Service of others, by this that ſhe never made any uſe ot 
ttoany End or Deſign of her own. - She was contented with 
#hat ſhe had; and though ſhe was twice ſtript of it, ſhe never 
moved on her own account, but was the general Interceſſor 
or all Perſons of Merit, or in want: This had in her the bet- 
ter Grace, and was both more Chriſtian and more effectual, be- 

cuſe it was not limited within any narrow Compals of 
Parties or Relations. When any Party was down, ſhe had Credit 


nd Zeal enough to ſerve them, and ſhe imployed that fo effectu- 
ily, that in the next turn ſhe had a new ſtock of Credit, which 


te laid out wholly in that Labour of Love, in which ſhe ſpent | 
her Life: and though ſome particular Opinions might ſhut her 


Up in a divided Communion, yet her Soul was never of a Party, 
dhe divided her Charities and Friendſhips both, her Eſteem as 
well as her Bounty, with the trueſt Regard to Merit, and her 


own 
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own Obligations, without any Difference made upon the Account 

of Opinion. | | 
She had with a vaſt Reach both of Knowledge and Apprehen. 
ſions, an univerſal Aﬀability and Eaſineſs of Actels, a Humility 
that deſcended to the meaneſt Perſons and Concerns, an obliging 
Kindneſs and Readineſs to adviſe thoſe who ha& no occaſion for 
any further Aſſiſtance from her; and with all theſe and many 
more excellent Qualities, ſhe had the deepeſt Senſe of Religion, 
and the moſt conſtant turning of her Thoughts and Diſcourſe 
that way, that has been perhaps in our Age. Such a Siſter he. 
came ſuch a Brother; and it was but fuitable 'to both their Chz. 
racers, that they ſhould have improved the Relation under 
which they were born, to the more exalted and endearing one of 
Friend. At any time a Nation may very ill ſpare one ſuch; but 
for both to go at once, and at ſuch a time, is too melancholy 
Thought ; and notwithſtanding the Decline of their Age, and 
the Waſte of their Strength, yet it has too much of Cloud in it, 
to beat the being long dwelt on. e . 
You have thus far ſeen, in a very few hints, the ſeveral Sorts 
and Inſtances of Goodneſs that appeared in this Life, which has 
now its Period; that which gives value and luſtre to them all 
was, that whatever he might be in the fight of Men, how pure 
and ſpotleſs ſoever, thoſe who knew him the beſt, have reaſon to 
conclude, that he was much more ſo in the fight of God; for 
they had often occafions to diſcover new Inſtances of Goodneſs 
in him; and no ſecret ill Inclinations did at any time thew them- 
ſelves. He affected nothing that was ſolemn or ſupercilious. 
He uſed no Methods to make Multitudes run after kim, or de- 
pend 8 It never appeared that there was any thing hid 
under all this appearance of Goodneſs, that was not truly ſo. He 
lived in due Methods of Civility, and would never aſſume the 
Authority which all the World was ready to pay him. He ſpoke 
of the Government even in Times which he diſliked, and 
upon occaſions which he ſpared not to condemn, with an 
exactneſs of reſpect. He allowed himſelf a great deal of 
decent chearfulneſs, ſo that he had nothing of the moroſneſs, 
to which Philoſophers think they have ſome right; nor - _ 
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Affectations which Men of an extraordinary pitch of Devotion 
go into, ſometimes, without being well aware of them. He 
was, in a word, plainly and ſincerely in the fight of God, as 
well as in the view of Men, a good Man even one of a Thouſand. 

That which comes next to be confidered, is the ſhare that this 
goed Man had in thoſe Gifts of God, Wiſdom, Knowledge and 
7p. If Tihould 2 of theſe, with the copiouſneſs which the 
Subject affords, I ſhould go too far even for your Patience, tho* 
have reaſon to believe it would hold out very long on this Occ1- 
fon. I will only name things which may be enlarged on more 
fully in another way. He had too unblemiſh'd a candor to be ca- 
pable of thoſe Arts and Practices that a falſe and deceitful Woild 
may call W:/dom. He could neither lie nor equivocate z but he 
could well be ſilent, and by practiſing that much, he covered 
tinſelf upon many uneaſy Occaſions. He made true Judgments 
of Men and Things. His Advices and Opinions were ſolid and 
ſound ; and if Caution and Modeſty gave too ſtrong a Biaſs, his 
lurention was fruitful to ſuggeſt good Expedients. He had 


great Notions of what Humane Nature might be brought to; 


but ſince he ſaw Mankind was not capable of them, he withdrew 
timſelf early from Affairs and Courts, notwithſtanding the Di- 
ſtindtion with which he was always treated by our late Princes. 
But he had the Principles of an Engliſh-man,as well as of a Prote- 
ſtant, too deep in him to be corrupted or cheated out of them; 
and in theſe he ſtudied to fortify all that converſed much with 


him. He had a very particular Sagacity in obſerving what Men 


were fit; for; and had ſo vaſt a Scheme of different Pertormances, 


that he could ſoon furniſh every Man with Work that had leiſure 


and capacity for it; and as ſoon as he ſaw him engaged in it, 
then a handſom Preſent was made to enable him to go on with ir. 


His Knowledge was of fo vaſt an Extent, that if it were not 


for the variety of vouchers in their ſeveral ſorts, I ſhouldbe afraid to 
ay all I know. He carried the ſtudy of the Hebrew very far intc 
the Rabbinical Writings, and the other Oriental Languages. He had 
read fo much of the Fathers, that he had formed out of it a clear 
Judgment of all the eminent Ones. He had read a vaſt deal on the 
*riptures,and had gone very ava 2 through the whole Controverſies 
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ways kept himlelf within the Compaſs'that his Eftate might 


of Religion;and was a true Maſter in the whole Body of Divinity 
He run the whole Compaſs of the Mathematical Sciences; an 
though he did not ſer himſelf to ſpring new Game, yet he 
knew even the abſiruſeſt Parts of Geometry. Geography in th 
leveral parts of it, that related ro Navigation or Travelling: 
Hiſtory and Books of Travels were his Diverſions. He went ye. 
ry nicely through all the Parts of Ph ſick, only the tenderneſs 0 
his Nature made him leſs able ro endure the e cact neſs of An; 
tomical Diſſections, eſpecially of living Animals, chough he kney 
theſe to be rhe moſt inſtructing: but for the Hiſtory of Natur 
Ancient and Modern, of the Productions of all Countries, of the 
Virtues and Improvements of Plants, of Oars and Minerals, and 
all the Varieties that are in them in different Climates; He was h 
much, by very much, the readieſt and the perfecteſt I ex 
knew, in the greateft Compaſs, and with the trueſt Exattick 
This put him in the way of making all that vaſt variety of Ex 
periments, beyond any Man, as far as we know, that ever livel, 
And in theſe, as he made a great progreſs in new Diſcoveris 
ſo he ufed fo nice a ſtrictneſs, and delivered them with ſo fer 
pulous a Truth, that all who have examined them, have fount 
how ſafely the World may _— upon them. But his pect 
liar and favourite Study, was Chymiſtry; in which he engage 
with none of thoſe ravenous and ambitious Deſigns, that dran 
many into them. His Deſign was only to find out Nature, t. 
ſee into what Principles things might be reſolved, and of whit 
they were compounded. and to prepare good 'Medicaments f 
the Bodies of Men. He ſpent neither his Time nor Fortune up 
on the vain purſuits'of high Promiſes and Pretenfions. He al. 


well bear: And as he made 'Chymiſtry much the better for 
his dealing in ir, ſo he never made himſelf either the worſe: 
the poorer for it. It was a Charity to others, as well as an Er 
rertainment to himſelf} for the Produce of it was diſtributed by 
his Siſter, and others, into whoſe Hands he put it. I will not 
here amuſe you with a Liſt of his aſtoniſhing Knowledge, or of li 
great Performances this way. They are highly valued al] theWorld 
cver, and his Name is every where mentioned with moſt por 

cular 
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lr Characters of Reſpect. I will conclude this Article with 
As, in which I appeal to all competent Judges, that few Men 
er (f any) have been known to have made fo great a Compaſs, and 
o have been fo exact in all the Parts of it as he was. 

As for Joy, he had indeed nothing of Frolick and Levity in 
him, he had no Reliſh for the idle and extravagant Madneſs of 
the Men of Pleaſure; he did not waſte his time, nor diſſipate 
his Spirits into foolilh Mirth, but he poſſeſſed his own Soul in 
Patience, full of that folid Joy which his Goodneſs as well as 
his Knowledge aftorded him: He who had neither Deſigns nor 
Paſhons, was capable of little Trouble from any Concerns of his 
own: He had about him all the Tenderneſs of good Nature, as 
well as all the Softneſs of Friendſhip, theſe gave him a large 
ſhare of other Mens Concerns; for he had a quick ſenſe of the Mile- 
fies of Mankind. He had alſo a feeble Body, which needed to be 
look'd ro the more, becauſe his Mind went taſter than that his Body 
could keep pace with it; yet his great Thoughts of God, and his 
Contemplarion of his Works, were to him Sources of Joy, which 
could never be exhauſted. The Senſe of his own Integrity, and of the 
Good he found it did, afforded him the trueſt of all Pleaſures, ſince 
they gave him the certain Proſpect of that Fu/neſs of Foy,in the ſight 
of which he lived ſo long, and in the Poſſeſſion of which he now 
lives, and ſhall live for ever; and this ſpent and exhauſted Body 
ſhall then put on a new Form, and be made a fit Dwelling for 
that pure and exalted Mind in the final Reſtitution. I paſs 


down my Mind from the elevating Thoughts that do now ariſe 
into that depreſſing one of his Death; I muſt look beyond it into 
the Regions of Light and Glory, where he now dwells. 

The only Thought-that is now before me, is to triumph on 
the Behalf of Religion, to make our due Boaſt of it, and to be 


n E lifted up (I had almoſt faid proud) upon this occaſion : how: 


ah divine and how pure a thing muſt that Religion be in it ſelf, 
Int which produced ſo long a Series of great Effects, thorow the 


f his} te whole Courſe of this ſhining Life? What a thing would 
ona Mankind become it we had many ſuch? And how little need 


art. Would there be of many Books writ for the Truth and EO | 
| O 


over his Death, I looked at ir ſome time ago, but I cannot bring 
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of our Religion, if we had more ſuch Arguments as this one 
Life has produced? Such ſingle Inſtances have great Force in 
them; but when they are ſo very Single, they loſe much of their 
Strength by this, that they are aſcribed to Singularity, and ſome. 
thing particular in a Man's Humour and Inclinations, that makes 
him riſe above common Meaſures. It were a Monopoly for 
any Family or fort of Men to ingroſs to themſelves the Honow 
which ariſes from the Memory of ſo great a Man. It is a Com 
mon not bo be incloſed. I: is large enough to make a whole Na. 
tion, as well as the Age he lived in, look big and be happy: Bu 
above all it gives a new Strength, as well as it ſets a new Pattern to 
all that are ſincerely zealous for their Religion. It ſhews them in 
the ſimpleſt and moſt convincing of all Arguments, what thehumane 
Nature is capable of, and what the Chriſtian Religion can add toit 
how far it can both exalt and reward it. I do not ſay that evey 
one is capable of all he grew to; Iam very ſenſible that few are; 
nor is every one under equal Obligations: for the Service of the 
Univerſe. there muſt be a vaſt Diverſity in Mens Tempers, ther 
being ſo great a Variety of Neceſſities ro be anſwered by them: Wi 
but wah Man in wm Imployment, and of every ſize of Soul, 
is capable of being in ſome Degrees good in the Sight of God, and i 
all ſuch ſhall receive proportioned Degrees of W:i/dom, Knowledy 
and Foy; even though neither their Goodneſs nor theſe Acceſf 
ons to it, riſe up to the Meaſure of him who was a while amo 
us, indeed one of a thouſand, and is now but one of thoſe ten thor 
ſand times ten thouſand that are about the Throne, where he i 
ſinging that Song which was his great Entertainment here, as iti 

" his now endleſs Joy there; Great and marvellous are thy Works, 0 
Lord God Almighty ; and juſt and true are thy Ways, O King d 
Saints. To follow him in the like Exerciſes here, is the ſure 
Way to be admitted to join with him in thoſe above; to which 
God of his infinite Mercy bring us all in due time, through 3e 
ſus Chriſt our Lord, Amen, Amen. | = 


